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rotten boroughs and the pocket boroughs excellent institu-
tions so long as their party had profited by them; but the
fashion was all for electoral Reform; it was to cure all ills.
"All young ladies," said Sydney Smith, "all young ladies will
imagine, as soon as the Bill passed, that they will be instantly
married. Schoolboys believe that gerunds and supines will
be abolished, and that currant tarts must come down in
price; the corporal and the sergeant are sure of double
pay; bad poets will expect a demand for their epics.'1

At the very time of Disraeli's return from his travels, the
Reform .agitation had reached the pitch of rioting. It was
easy to foresee that the Government would be forced to
grant an election. This was the moment to conquer a seat.
But how? And where? There was indeed the borough of
Wycombe, close to Bradenham, where the family could
count on friends and on tradespeople. But Wycombe was a
pocket borough of their neighbour, Lord Carrington, who
would not be much in his favour; and in any case, under
what political label ought he to present himself there?

In the course of his youthful reading, Disraeli had made a
prolonged study of the two great parties which were dis-
puting power. It was at the time of the Revolution of
1688, when the Stuarts had been expelled, that the enemies
of the throne, great noblemen jealous of the Crown, or
Scottish Puritans hostile to the established Church, had been
ironically dubbed the "Whigs," an abbreviation of "whiga-
mores," the name given to a group of rebel peasants in the
West of Scotland. So the name signified the rebels, the
enemies of the King. The King's partisans, for their part,
had received from their Puritan adversaries the nickname of
"Tories," one given to certain footpads in Ireland, to indicate
that they were merely papists as contemptible as the Irish.